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ABSTRAeT _ _ _ ^ 

_ _ _ After implementing changes in language arts 

instruction, the principal— who is in a key position to sustain or 
institutionalize the changes— faces several responsibilities. Factors 
involved in directing innovations to become ''built in" to school 
programs include solving specif ic problems, sharing decisibh-makihg 
respbhsibilities^ upgrading TViCi updating staff competence and 
commitment, making organizational changes, preventing threats_ to 
long- term_ success^ and adapting important_£actors_to school settings. 
Since mcst innovations are considered in the context of remedying 
school problems, educator^ should determine ^t nature of local 
problems. Britain's success with the open classroom concept, for 
example, was inappropriate for American inner-city school systems. 
Sustaining a program involves efforts that are relevant tbdifferent 
school settings, which has been demonstrated by Hiles (1983) in a 

study bf 12 elementary and secondary schools^ Ehvirorimental 

fluctuations— budget cuts and declining student enrol Iment^-and 
educator job mobility can threaten the long-term quality of _ - 
innovations. Preventive strategies i^ protecting against budget 

cuts and providing opportunities for individuals to share their 
competence. Strong leadership, particularly at the middle management 
level, is vital in carrying out durable language arts innovations. 
(CJH) 
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SUSTAINING fcAHGHASE ARTS INWOVAtiONS: 
by 

Joseph Sanacbre and Sidney Ranch 

Upgrading icrtguage arts instruction is a major concern of 
building principals. To accoiaplish this goalp administrators atten^t to 
generate innovations | such as content area reading strategies, microcomputer 
applications, and reading-writing links. These and other ideas can 
positively affect language arts instruction and can initially be carried 
but with the support of concerned edtxcatbrs. After initial itspletnentatidn, 
however* the principal is faced with the major challenge bf sustaining or 
institutibnaliirihg the innovations^ By definition, institutionalization 
refers to innovations that become a durable part bf the schbbl prbgram. 
•niey manage to continue "by sbmehbw getting 'built in' to the life of the 
schbbl." (Miles, 1983) Principals are in a key position to support the 
duration of worth\Aile ideas and there fbre can be ah active force in se^:ing 
that these innovations are "built in'" to schbbl prbgrama. Specifically, 
what can principals do? Experience and research, fortunately, provide 
some insights and dlrectibh fbr building administrators. 
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Inhbvatlbhs Should Solve Proteins 

Since most innovations are considered in the context of 
remedying school probleiniy educators should detennine the local problems 
and discuss specific vays of solving them. This approach lessens the 
chances of iiqilementing fashionable ideas whose short life spais have 
little pertinence to a school's problems ♦ Rauch (1974) advised caution 
and caveful study by administrators before accepting descriptions of 
innovative programs in newspapers and journals as valid and impartial 
judgments. He described the successful a&inistrator as one ^o ^'cncouri^es 
and supports es^erimentation and innovation. He/She is never satisfied 
with the status quo. At the same time^ he/she doesn't abandon a successful 
program because of publicity given to a 'new' reading method because some 
school board member confuses exploratory research with a definitive study.'' 
Tanner (1983) provides a striking ex^le of an innovation not fitting & 
school context. In 1969, the Ford Foundation atten^ited to apply aspects 
of the British open clasirbom to the American itmer-city school system. 
All the optimistic reports about the beneficial aspects of the British 
programs convinced many American educators that it was the answer to their 
problems, despite the lack of carefully controlled studies. The open 
classroom concept reflected less structure which apparently was well-matched 
to the needi of British children. However, this concept led to disappointing 
results, partlcuiarijf with American inner-city children, who generally 
needed more direct structure and guidance. 

Thii experience from history (as well ai others^ a recent 
example being a series of articles in The Hew York Times questioning the 
highly publicized use of computers in ^e classroom) supports an argument 
for licking innovations to speeific problem solving. The principal can 
provida such a link by bringing together key periouiel (including the 
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aiil stint iupirinteddent for ins true tton» the languige arts ctdordltiitor^ 
and Engttsb teachers) at cnsattngs of the Principal 'i Advisory Cbuhcil, 
the Language ^ Art a Curriculum Council , or other ^prbpriate meetings* The 
beginning focus of these meetings is to clarify a school problem and to 
generate ideal for iolving it. Proposed innovations usually reflect 
implications for curriculum development , budget , staffing^ facllltiei^ 
inservice education^ and evaluation. Lioiitatlohs such as time needed for 
researching the problem imd training key personnel also are coniidered. 
this approach represents the first step in bringing about lasting 
innovations that ipecifically fit the school cmtezt. 

What^flae-I J -Keeded^ 

Beyond identifying a problem and suggeitihg iblutions^ 
sustaihing a prbgriS involves other efforts. Unfortunately^ these efforts 
are copies especially as they relate to differeiit school settings. 
Miles (1983) attempts to clarify this problem by presenting four scenarios 
baaed on a study of twelve elementary and sftcbndary schools. (Crandall and 
aiaociates, 1982; ^benum and Miles » 1982) The most effective scenario 
consieted of the following factors: a district office a&inistratbr implied 
substantial pressure on educators to carry but the newly developed reading 
prbgramr Al^ougb this mandated approach first lowered the educators' 
coimaitiiant, considerable assistance was prbvided which upgraded their 
coQ^etence with the innovation as well as their subsequent cobperatibh^ 
Organizational changes were made» including teacher teaiing, pt^il rotation, 
and scheduling (lAich increased student infract). These aspects^ cbid>ihed 
wiSi progrot leadership itability^ generated more use bf the innbvattott 
and resulted Id a lasting program^ "The general picture is one of 
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admintstrittve diciiVfwinif icconpAQitd hf enough assti tense to tncresse 
user skilly ovnershlpy wi stable use In the context of e stable system*** 
(Miles, 1983, p. 18) 

A second sticceiiful icenatlb wai alio deicrlbedi but this 
one avoided the mandating ef the Innovation* Rather, it focused or> 
assisting the educators and butldthg their cosnttoKnt. the e^hasis here 
was on cooperative problem solving and suggrstioni for in^lementihg the 
prbgriBi* The respbniibility for making key decisions vis shared. 

These tvo scenarios were the most effective in promoting 
the durability of innovations. Even thou^ crises developed, stability 
was maintained. 

Cautions 

tvb potential crises ti^at could threaten the long-term 
quality of innovations are envlroninmtai turbulence and Job insbiiity. The 
former problem concerns budget cuts as veil as declining studttt enrollment; 
the letter threat concerns educators moving on to new positions either 
because of career advancsnent or funding cuts. Both crises are threats 
Ci^ lasting programs, and admintstrators must, therefore, work at preventing 
rhem during ^e inplementatibn of worthwhile ideas. 

Preventive strategies include developing a district office 
item for ^e budget that protects against future cuts and providing 
opportunitiei for many individuali to share their cdnpetence and responsibility. 
(Loucks and Zacchei^ 1983) For exa^le, in one successful school ^ere an 
i^rtant idea was i^t^nted, "the decision to create a district-wide 
managemimt group for the innovation, invdlving bodi teachers and adminis- 
trators, nurtured stability even diou^ the principal and the coordinator 
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wv^iw bc'h leaving." (Milea, 1983, p. 19) Thus, structural and procedural 
changea ilgnif icantly prstecti»<l the Izmovatldn againit pbtentlal threats* 

Adaptatioa 

in suttaiDlag quality prbgrtsi^ a major factor is strong 
leadership Uiat Is npecifically and continubualy involved in all phases 
of ii^lemantatibn. the btailding principal is a key person «bo can 
stabilise language arts innovations by directing them toward idlving 
School problems I by working with all concerned personnel^ by providing 
substantiajt assistimce, and by elitainating or lessening direats to durability. 
Since the most successful scenario (discussed previously) represents a 
mandated use of ideas # such an approach may be controversial and ineffective 
in certain school settings. For exas^lei. some schools may be staffed with 
a large uunber of unionized^ mid*-life professionals Who oay resist an 
authoritarian approach. Mandating tfse innovation » therefore » mi^t lead 
to t sgative results and mi^t lower administrative credibility in the 
present and in the future. Realizing ihesi potentiaily negative outcomes , 
the principal should not give in to status quo mediocrity but rather should 
consider a balance of Supporting innovations while being sensitive to 
Staff heeds. Sensitivity is shorn in varied ways, including demonstrating 
objectively that use of tiie idea will benefit teachers and students, 
freeing faculty to attend full^day r^rkshops spaced over the School year^ 
working wirli staff during the development of curricula^ providing a budget 
to assure sufficient equipisent and materiali^ complimenting staff members 
for tSneir genuine efforts, ^d serving as liaison b^twea district office 
personnel imd termers. Iii|ilieit in these roles is the need for a principal 
who is knowledgeable I articulate^ organized, flexible^ and si^pbrtive« 
Expeetittg an adrntntstracbr to possess all of these characteristici may Seem 
imreaibD^U or over •optimistic. Hovivilri theii administrative traits ire 
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necei^iry in JialiiMtnliig reipect iad credibility during a pertod of chimg« 
and gronrth. 



Daring tfat pcst two ducadcs, thm writisri have been 
involved (one at coordinator of Bitgli ah /Reading^ t&e other as 

unlTersity cohiultttt) with carrying o^t a variety of language arta 
innovations at the Hauppauge School Diltrict^ Long Island^ Nev York. Ai 
they reflect on eome of the ldhg«term succeiaea, ^e vritera realize that 
certain itaportant factors that led to positive in|)letiMmtation are supported 
by educational research and literature. 

One exanple of a lasting imovatldn is the ZHstrict's 
language arti ptogrn for the gifted. (Sanaeore, 1981; Sanacbre and 
Frbat-Distter, 1980) Aithou^ this program does not repreient ell iin#cts 
of the previous discussion^ it doei reflect the application of certain 
attributes presented in Uiis discussion. Feedback froi teachers, students, 
and parents revealed a probl^ of challenging gifted learners during 
regular English instruction, this problem jnm verified throuib meetings 
with the consmity and die faculty aa veil as throu^ observationa of 
classroom lessons^ In addition^ foglisfa teasers collated a modified 
version of curriculum mqiping vhich helped to distinguish the written 
curriculum from the tau^t curriculum. Ihe results indicated ^at although 
teachers vere adopting the Imguage arts guidelineit they were not 
challenging gifted itudents with sufficimt frequmcy nd consistency. 
Coniequently^ a tem was established i^ich consisted of the building 
prtncipai, the English/reading coordinator (IC-12)^ the aasistnt super- 
intendent for instruction, the board of education, teachers, and parents. 
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Cooperatively^ they dlictiiied ipeclflc approaches to educating gtfted 
students at Rauppaage* these dtscuiiton!^ were enriched by visitationi to 
school districts nhere gifted programi had been iopletiented* The team 
alio read extensively and coniulted vith university periomel about gtfted 
language arts prbgrama. Such experiences led to a philosophy for the 
gifted at the Bauppauga School Dt strict vhlch, in turn, generated curricular 
design, prbgrn structure, staff selection, and student selection criteria. 
The assistant superintendent for initractibn also provided an assurance 
that budgetary considerations^ staffing, and inservice vorkshops vould be 
continued. At all stages of program iB|>leiMmtatlon, the District's 
building principals and the Snglich/ reading coordinator were actively 
Involved. (For exa^le, ^ey provided funds for materials, and they 
Included gifted languagi arts Sectloni in the iulster schedule.) 
Interestingly, during the progrut's seven-year duration, three middle 
school principals had served as educational leaders^ and three teachers of 
the gifted were transferred to other positions, the innovation was, 
nonetheless, stabilized because key personnel shared major decision-makihg 
responsibilities. In addition, the entire staff demonstrated c^iitment to 
the program and received ongoing, updated support from the English /reading 
cbordinatbr and the assistant superintendent « Although the District's 
approach was not mandated, strong leadership prevailed during all phases 
of matntatntng the innovation. Especially nbtewbrthy was middle management's 
role (even the newly appolntid principals) in nurturing the daily dynamics 
necessary for continued success^ 

ItLitiating worthwhile ideas is easier than maintaining 
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theffi. the initial enthusiaiib and difiire for the hev program may carry ui 
over the first hurdle or two; But be/bnd the bloom of talfc abbat lanovatton 
lies months and years of sustained effort. Fortunately, experience and 
research provide some guidance in carrying but durable language arts 
innovcCiona. Key factors seem to be directing the innovations at solving 
specific prbbiimi, sharing decision-making responsibilities » upgrading 
and updating the staff's cb^etence imd cbmmitment^ malcihg organizational 
changes t preventing threats to long* term success » and adapting and 
applying impbrtant factors tb schbbl settings. Strong leadership , 
especially at the middle management level, is vital for program success 
since such leaderihip can mean the difference between midibcre and sub- 
st^tive imptemratatibtt. Atthbu^ nbne bf the ideas presented here prbvide 
a guarantee of success for all school systems , th^y should be considered 
in the context of school adapitation. 
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